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SERMON. 


“Ask now of the days that are past.” — Deuteronomy, Iv. 32. 


Tuts injunction has ever been obeyed. It is natural to 
look back to the past. We feel ourselves connected with 
the generations that have preceded us. Objects, events, and 
institutions over which time has cast its broad and deepening 
shadow, excite in us emotions, which whatever is new and of 
yesterday cannot excite. The mighty men and mighty deeds 
of other centuries awaken, in every mind that is not narrowed 
and darkened by selfishness, a solemn and elevating interest. 
When these men and these deeds belong to our own nation 
and country, when we can say of the one, ‘“‘ They were our 
fathers,” and of the other, “ They were done by our ances- 
tors,” this interest becomes deep, thrilling, heart-stirring. 
It appeals to the noblest part of our moral nature. If rightly 


chastened and cultivated, if made a moral sentiment and not 


a foolish pride, it can quicken the conscience in duty, 
inspire the heart and nerve the arm with an all but omnipotent 
energy. 

If ever in the breasts of any people, then surely in ours, 
should this sentiment be deep, thrilling, heart-stirring. There 
is much of high, solemn, impressive interest in the history of 
our ancestry. When we ‘ask of the days that are past,” we 
are answered, not by fabulous legends, not by vague, uncer- 
tain or improbable traditions, difficult to discover and yet 
more difficult to substantiate and believe, but by an authen- 
tic record of facts, which present to us an instance of 
lofty purpose and noble achievement, as splendid, to say 
he annals of the world afford. If ever 


the least, as any that the ) 
any men had a just claim upon the gratitude, reverence and 


admiration of their posterity, our fathers, (the several bands 
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seg eho laid the broad foundations of New England,) 
Praia ar a that claim. Whether we look at their 
Gdelitytothose wight ae at their principles, or at their 
were impelled aol one es, at the motives by which they 
hana Se . eee: in their enterprise, or at the 
favs a sa a ba 1C. pe flowed and are continuing to flow 
them they eead ae every aspect in which we can view 
the world ever a bs noble specimens of human nature as 
most sublime of all’ ss i each and all of them, that 
faithful action, man pared spectacles, man in generous and 
body and his soul, ri ‘asking to the utmost the energies of his 
trample upon peril ae, up in the majesty of his strength, to 
upon the altar of d i; culty and trial, and devote himself 
they have left us aa y and human good. The monuments 
ler in foreign lands i indeed like those, which the travel- 
ence. Fallen colum Ops to gaze upon with mournful rever- 
ruins of splendid te ns a broken arches, the mouldering 
marble waste’? thi a es_and breathing statues, a ‘ wide 
the requiem of pen NN oa the winds have sung for ages 
of our fathers. PTs glory,— these things tell not the story 
and marble, thet m cir names are inscribed not upon brass 
ries of their child ust crumble, but upon the undying memo- 
is pronounced ten. Their epitaph is written, their eulogy 
upon dull ears i a in words, that are but air and often fall 
the senses “ere cold hearts, but by facts that press upo? 
grand. but I observation in all the wonderfulness of their 
deekiga ee yet partial developement. ‘A wilderness re- 
beneficent, s feeds desolation ; institutions, free, simple, 
continent ; ftiede ing in vigorous and healthy action over @ 
we would presery are the monuments they have reared, and 
than the eroiideee tad eAeceoe nobler and more enduring 
ever raised over a uso! eum that art ever designed or flattery 
rising up from otk on grave. The hum of business 
blessings of iiteity. Een! cities and flourishing villages 5 the 
the dwellings, ae shen’ virtue and peace, resting upon 
of millions ; the spirit t} ‘ng light and joy upon the destinies 
people, giving an ane Uiat yet pervades the hearts of this 
earnestness to yeilia ophase public feeling, a decency an 
right conduct and “ aniaee 3 the reverence for God, for 
Rontuie: seh tie Nee laws, that yet remains a distinctive 
has hitherto bee: ngland character, (a reverence which 
n attacked by storms, only that it might come 
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out unscathed from the tempest, and at times overshadowed 
by clouds, only that they might be like the mists of evening 
to the setting sun, a dark ground on which to reflect the power 
and beauty of its rays,) these are the things that speak their 
praise and proclaim the worth, ay ! and the genius of the men, 
who left so deep an impress of themselves, that two centuries 
have not been able to efface it from the character of their 
posterity. j 

‘And we must be deaf, in that ‘ear of the heart” to 
which the voice of the past speaks, if we can stand upon any 
spot in New England and not hear, as it were, the spirits of 
our fathers, saying to us, ‘ Children, be faithful to the prin- 
ciples you have received, faithful to the blessings you have 
inherited. These principles were maintained by us amid 
peril and poverty, sickness and want. These blessings were 
purchased by us at the price of bitter tears, and weary toil, 
and costly sacrifice. See that ye abandon them not, abuse 
them not. Lose not our virtues, in emancipating yourselves 
from our errors. Struggle with the temptations of prosperity, 
as manfully as we struggled with the evils of adversity. Be 
firm in faith without bigotry ; be pure in morals without 
austerity ; be advocates of liberty, but not of licentiousness. 
Remember that the freeman, is not he who can do and say 
what he chooses, but he who cannot be wronged, and that 
that liberty which protects all, is purchased by laws which 
in many things restrain all. Let the majesty of these laws ever 
be revered and their application faithfully executed : then will 

ou finish what we begun, and prove it to be the glory of the 
‘American character, that adversity could not subdue, that 
prosperity could not corrupt it.”” 

I have thought these remarks not inappropriate to this 
occasion. One of the early acts of the founders of our state, 
was the formation of the “¢ Military Company of the Massachu- 
setts,” oF as it is now and has long been most justly styled, 
the Ancient and Hogorable Artillery Company. This one 
of the few, the very féw institutions of our country, that has 
reached the close of the second century of its existence, 
We celebrate this day its two hundredth anniversary, and our 
thoughts are naturally carried back to the times and the men who 
called it into being. And it is good to keep alive an institution 
and celebrate a day, which does carry our thoughts back to 
those times and those men. Its celebration may be made to 
have, it ever has had I am disposed to think, a high moral 


EE 
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in . s, 
nap aa ly and sixty discourses, which 
one andl and ced before this company within the last 
have been dblishietl fly Sd a large part of which 
- : s, interesting and valuable 
| acre - the sgh They were of oaiee at the 
the influence th es ‘ate Impression they produced, and in 
public action of th ‘en exerted upon the public mind and 
many of them as hist community. ‘They are valuable now, 
litde light upon i istorical documents, and when they shed 
the country etna ant facts connected with the history of 
presenting a sii sponae curious and interesting, as 
Gauieh die some ure of the times, enabling us to 
year to year, of the t Wing as they rise,” and to judge from 
of the modes of thot ot. and progress of public sentiment and 
Besides, we are ight, speech, and action that prevailed. 
festival and rejoicin moe eweruurenaa with days of public 
life into one long Kies e have done what we could to turn 
i ry anxious working d fp 
it of z romance, and reduced it ee far bike 
sort of soci . Ss far as possi 
the Po ae nee pia value we eerie on ee 
wairplith sine ae oY the thriftiness and despatch 
lament the excesses, that ee oe of wealth. _T know and 
of public festival, and served ormerly committed on days 
disrepute. But these are no probably to bring them into 
ever be restrained ; and Ww greatly corrected, and may 
piness, ay ! and upon be i hme | upon the hap- 
e people, I cannot but 


deem it worth 
; y of grave consi A : 
be well if we had fact fi nsideration, whether it would not 


was made in the stern hurr 

toil of labor, and the whol 

together as men and as citizens, to sy 
? 


he alive and active, those 
é oun the past, in which every 
virtue and public libert rity and a defence to individual 
well to preserve and y. At least we cannot doubt that it is 
We have our day of Tetain the occasions that now exist. 
dironphatt the in egal Jubilee, when we commemorate 
ary struggle, and de and breadth of the land, our revolution- 
> ‘© honor to the princi 
i principles 
secured our independence as a cine ae a = 
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American liberty was not then first born. It was then a 
man struggling in all the vigor of manhood with its adversa- 
ries. It was born earlier than that. Its first cradle, (I 
speak with all due reverence to yonder walls,) its first cradle 
was in the dwellings of the Pilgrims. It stood erect and 
walked alone in their persons, and ‘‘ in all the ways of pru- 
dence and bravery” it was nurtured and maintained by them. 
Tt is well then to keep alive an institution which connects us 
by an unbroken chain with these original fathers of our 
freedom. It is-well in the metropolis of New England to 
celebrate a day, which assembles many from different parts 
of the Commonwealth, converts the members of a military 
association into a band of friends and brothers, and can be 
made a pleasant and a profitable day to every mind disposed 
to gather good from it. 

T trust! shall be considered as further meeting this occasion, 
if I present briefly some of the principle features in the his- 
tory of the institution in whose name we are assembled, and 
offer a few thoughts on the duties of the present as illustrated 
and enforced by the experience of the past. 

Our fathers came hither in'the name and for the sake of 


that religion whose spirit is peace. This it was that moved 


them to the enterprise and sustained them in its trials. It 


is worthy of remark that in the discovery of the New World, 
and in the first permanent settlements made on the North 
‘American continent, that mighty principle which has done 
and is yet to do so much for mankind, christian faith, was 
the guiding and sustaining motive. Others, besides the 

fisherman of Genoa, had entertained the idea that 


humble a, 
land might be reached by sailing west from Europe and had 


launched forth upon the ocean in hopes of discovering it. 
But they were needy and some of them dissolute adventurers, 
whose ambition was essentially worldly and selfish; they 
turned back, intimidated and disheartened by the boundless 
waste of waters. Columbus doubtless was not free from all 
worldly ambition, nor destitute of an intense curiosity to dis- 
cover the truth of his theory. Had these however been his 
only motives, he would have failed of success. He would 
have gone down to the grave, far earlier than he did, of a 
broken heart. An humble faith in God, an ardent zeal in 
the cause of Christ, a holy desire to obtain wealth to rescue 
f the Saviour from the grasp of the infidel, and 


the sepulchre © 
carry the blessings of the gospel to heathen lands, this it was 
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that eventually accomplished, if it did not originate his enter- 
prise.* This it was that sustained and encouraged him 
through all his tedious years of unsuccessful application to the 
various courts of Europe ; and when at length, his barks had 
been many weeks upon the waters, and difficulty and danger 
were around him, and treachery and mutiny threatened his 
life, this it was that gave that wisdom to his plans, that uncon- 
querable energy to his mind, which triumphed over the 
desponding fears of his mariners. Worldly motives could 
never have sustained and carried him forward amid that wide 
waste of waters, and more fearful sea of human passions. 
His soul was filled with a lofiy devotion to the cause of God 
and the gospel of Christ and the good of man. Had this 
been _Wanting he would have turned back ere land met his 
straining eye, and had he returned unsuccessful, disappointed 


paralyzed the energies of Kurope, 


memory of his failure had passed from men’s minds. Several 
parties of adventurers sought to establish settlements upon 
the inhospitable and profitless shores of New England. “Tt 
Was sought by the ambitious, that here they might set up 
their arbitrary establishments, but these soon went back to 
climates moré congenial to the growth of temporal dominion 
and ecclesiastical pride. It was sought by the adventurous 
and licentious, but it repelled those with the rough touch of 
its deprivations and dangers. The counsels of princes, the 
plans of the worldly wise, the efforts of the daring all came to 
nothing as they turned towards it.”¢ They only were suc- 
cessful whose motto was, ‘Christ and the Churcb.”? They 
only persevered, undaunted by peril and unsubdued by hard- 
ships, who were guided by the promptings of religious faith 
and a holy zeal for that liberty with which Christ had made 
them free. These guided our fathers. ‘They came in the 
name and for the sake of that religion whose spirit is peace. 

ey endeavored to form friendly alliances and sustain 
ndly relations with the natives. But these were of short 
duration. They soon found it necessary to be prepared for 
war and skilled in self-defence. In this necessity originated 
the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company. — Ordi- 
nary militia companies, or train bands, were early organ- 


frie 


* Irving's Life of Colnmbus, vol, 1, pp. 383—104. 7 
+ Dr Frothingham’s Sermon, at the close of the 2d century of the First Church. 
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ised in the Massachusetts Colony. But these ste seen 
i ient to meet the exigencies of the times. e ot 
insufficien tactics and martial discipline, it was soon evident 
a ing prove inadequate to the defence of the infant 
eed bi against the attacks of the artful and savage foes 
ne tis y were surrounded. It was necessary that some- 
i sh r shalt be done, that something like a school of 
thing all be established for improvement in military 
ram : and discipline, and the cherishing of that martial 
pacience was needed to secure the permanent existence of 
spir' 
. er therefore, the principal citizens of the pias 
ah of which the Massachusetts SM ey ia 
: mbers of the Hono - 
ey cers aie aif, many of ae ia re i 
ery ‘ i adorn it by their exemplar 
" ea ete oa See aloe formed ‘Themselves into a 
La ene for that purpose. ‘Their first a 
nea iter of incorporation proved unsuccessful. It_was 
foria © er rous ‘to erect a standing authority of military 
me ich mi ht easily in time overthrow the civil power. 
a beat vetieels however, the eur te nee 
i about the n L 
feuadations ale at Hutchinson originated 
and justificati Her opinions were considered so alserd to 
this, Lars and good morals, that those who embraced them 
socia 


disarmed by the constituted authorities. Several of the 
were a 


ate icants for the charter were 
most a eaaabenye ‘hentia is probable therefore that 
known to be rowing out of these circumstances, had some 
Shermer el a charter to be withheld. This supposition 
influence in Sy the fact that in the following year, when the 
is sustained by rise from ‘¢a standing authority of military 
evil likely to es as in the year previous, and no mate- 
> was Permian in the condition of the colony, save 
b Lae good degree of the agitation ae by 
the subsi ion a charter was readily granted. his char- 
Mrs seo March 17th, 1638. It contains a preamble 
ter bears he It conferred important privileges and im- 
and six F eeee nies and restraints. It allowed the com- 
posed ao cher own officers, but the Captain and Lieuten- 
pany to fo <¢ be always such as the court or council should 
ant were 


? 
men, 
rial change 


# Bradford's History of Massachusetts, Chap. ii. page 39, 
2 
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allow of.’ It required them to meet on the first Monday of 
oe month, for exercise and drill, but it ordered that dae 
bi ete ei particular towns, nor other ordinary town 
: ’ € appointed for that day.?? It 1 
grant of one thousand acres of land ‘fon var ite 
. ae ‘ the use of the 
tee pee coene necessaries for their military exer- 
on eae thiltier pom peny, liberty “to assemble themselves 
psa tac, SF aioe in any town within the jurisdic- 
tained a caution seh 's, at their own pleasure,” and’ it _con- 
segitand to Roe th hat no order or grant of the charter should 
SOUBTEY Gstatzg Hen a company, or any of them, their per- 
Aldniggh a ie he civil government and jurisdiction.’’* 
istence more than a pany 88 an association, had been in ex- 
first election of altace le ee into operation and made its 
on the first Monda he er the sanction of the government, 
this day. Havin = _ une, 1638, two hundred years ago 
into public fayor x Seri this sanction it immediately grew 
soon filled, and at tucere and usefulness. Its ranks were 
government in 1644, ; ¥ ie oo eee 
members had been roll crs than two hundred and fortyfive 
most distinguished i ed, among whom were many of the 
ony. ‘To sketch eee Ae atape) maemo whore 
and to describe the interek Fey i i ce ag 
5 hey fe saat 
ma ia bebe of this fustitud ey felt and the exertions they 
yond ttolimtis of ule occasion ; but this would carry us be- 
make upon your Fine Just demand, I might be permitted to 
virtue, to notic patience. It is a tribute due to worth and 
may with strong 
pany, Robert Keayne. 


a of his name, but he left his 
reached through two ee exerted an influence, which has 
i are and may reach through two 

where, but of whom Ne YE of those men, rare else- 
have seen many, who, b ie “ngland and this city especially, 
the middling interest > Delonging to what is commonly called 
very obscure station fies neither a very exalted nor a 
nary wealth nor extr; Society, possessing neither extraordi- 
aordinary talent, have yet been eminent 

*I would here acknowledge generall 


relating to the history of th y that my authority f 1 of the fi 
Honorable Artillery Bompane Paty is Whitman’s History of the pi tie acts 
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for their public usefulness, for their high moral worth as men, 
for their faithful services as citizens. Robert Keayne was 
such aman. He fostered in his day and generation the most 
valuable interests of the community, and promoted, by his in- 
fluence and example, the cause of sound morals, rational 
piety> social progress, order and happiness. He was by 
occupation a merchant tailor, and emigrated to this place 
from London, where he had beena member of the Honora- 
ble Artillery Company of that city. In all matters of public 
enterprise and improvement, “in every plan for the building 
up of the church or the town or the colony,” he took an ac- 
tive part. His wealth, which had been honestly accumulated, 
was dispensed with a liberal hand and a generous heart. In 
his will, ‘¢ which extends to one hundred and fifty folio pages, 
written with his own hand,” he left several important legacies. 
Among others, one in aid of the establishment of a free school 
in Boston in which the ** most forwardly and hopeful of the 
children were to be taught the Latin language as_well as to 
write and cypher.”? ‘This was the germ perhaps of that insti- 
tution which has long been an ornament of our city, the pub- 
lic Latin School. He left legacies also, to the town of Bos- 
ton, to the Harvard College, to the poor of the church where 
he worshipped, and several legacies for specified purposes to 
this Company, in whose formation he had_ taken an active 
part, in whose perpetuity and usefulness he felt a deep inter- 
est. And so long as this Company continues to exist and 
worth and virtue are honored by its members, so long he will 
be heldin grateful remembrance as an honest man, a faithful 
citizen, a sincere christian. * d 
‘After the Company went. into operation under the charter 
of 1638, it flourished more or less prosperously for thirty- 
eight years, little occurring of importance in its history, of 
which any account has been transmitted to us. There was a 
eriod indeed of some ten or fifteen years during this time when 
few additions were made to its members ; its field-days how- 
ever and military exercises were regularly observed, and its 
usefulness and importance were sensibly felt during the wars 


* Capt Keayne, however, did not pass through life exempt fromall censure. He 

as charged with asking an exorbitant price and making too great profit on his 
Yo eign commodities, and was fined therefore by the General Court, 2002. To 
Tetermine what prices would be exorbitantand what would be the degree of moral 
aii in asking them, must be admitted to hea difficult question, for the nicest 
ensues and as one half of the 2000. was suhsequently remitted, and Capt Keayno 
continued to he entrusted with important offices and to be esteemed as a useful 
honorable and benevolent man to the end of his life, it does not seem right to per- 
mit this fact in history, to tarnish his whole character or detract from his just 
worth and praise. 
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with the Narragansetts and Pequots. Many of the officers 
and men, who served in those wars, had been reared in the 
ranks of this Company, and here acquired that military bra- 
very and skill, which enabled them to bring to a_ successful 
issue those fearful and bloody contests. 

The first serious reverse, that befel the Company, was the 
canons of a Edmund Andros, in 1686. Arbitrary in his 
p ples, gree ly of power, and entering upon his office with 

oe prejudices against the colonists of N England, he natu- 
: y looked with suspicion upon an institution, whose meetings 
Tate served to keep alive in the hearts of the people, 
ee ve of liberty and the spirit to defend it, a knowledge of 
r rights and a purpose and the power to maintain them. 
vente “ the Company were held during the early part of the 
ne ee entered upon office, but they were prohibited, pro- 
aa ro, ee from celebrating their anniversary in June, 
afte ‘name eir charter remained untouched, all the exercises 
aia ee suppressed during his tyrannical but brief 
in the aneréader ata me popular commotions, which ended 
the establishmen t X i. pen aL of the royal governor and 
those Wika to a of atemporary colonial government, manyof 
sceibenes ee raion part in public proceedings were 
fgiGng bani aS company They were actively engaged, on 
CS ie ae 2 age their violated liberties, and on the 
fhe ending the person of Andros, from the popular 
ited against him. 
order of things under the 
Ompany resumed its ae 
comets nie > @ meeting was held and offi- 
hone of ygete Ce apreching angel election, 80d 
anniversary was celebrated i ar yan sil pad, a 
the celebrated Cotton Mather. The Sane peeneY 


ception of one year. The fj ld 

0 e : -d: 
were omitted, in co : ‘ i 
“ forbid all taining and wenn of the General Assembly having 


lution in 1775, were marked ) 


history of the Company. It was generally prosperous, and 
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always active. Its importance and usefulness are several times 
recognized in the acts and records of the General Court. 
During these years the lands, granted by the charter, were laid 
out in the neighborhood of Nashua and Dunstable, on the 
Merrimac river. The attention of the Company seems to 
have been several times directed tothe improvement of them ; 
with what profit and advantage, may be judged by the 
fact that in March 1715, they voted, ‘‘to lease the one 
thousand acres in Dunstable for eleven years ; on condition 
that a house and barn should be built thereon, an orchard of 
one hundred and twenty apple trees planted, and the lessee, 
to deliver the Company one barrel of good cider yearly. 
In May 1777, the General Court made to the Company an 
additional grant of five hundred acres in the township of Rut- 
Jand. ‘These lands were subsequently sold by the Company 
and the purchase money invested in stocks. — , 
But this procedure involved the Company in another diffi- 
for the assessors of the town of Boston assessed their 
Treasurer for the funds of the Company in his hands, and the 
tax ‘went well nigh to eat up the income.”” Upon the peti- 
tion of the Company therefore, an order passed the Council 
June 15th, 1749, that the taxes already paid should be re- 
mitted and that henceforth, the property of the Company 
hould be exempt from all taxes whatever. This order, or 
valid the custom growing out of it, is yet observed, and to this 
the small property of the Company has remained untaxed. 
days e last anniversary celebrated by the Company under the 
Colonial Government was in June 1774. On that occasion 
sermon was preached by the late Dr Lathrop of this city. 
ve tradition is, that on that day, a body of British troops 
i A stationed in the vicinity of the church, and an armed sen- 
wel Jaced upon the pulpit stairs, to prevent the expression of 
el esata or rebellious sentiments. If the fact were so, 
any sedi - seem to have intimidated the then youthful divine, 
abedaes ~ ion breathes the very spirit of republican liberty 
for his pate He probably knew in whom he might con- 
7 his aly, and felt assured that they, who thought him 
eos to “in to them and for them on that day, would see 
wor ie was permitted to speak unharmed, what he thought 
that felt + and indeed the ony consideration, which makes the 
and on questionable, is the doubt one might reasonably enter- 
=. whether the Company, with arms in their hands and the 
spirit that then animated allin their hearts, would have quietly 
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submitted to such an infringement of their privileges, such ars 
indignity upon their religious services. 

The custom of connecting religious services with the cele- 
bration of the anniversary is one of the most interesting and 
peculiar features in the history of the Company. Its origin 
is involved in some obscurity. The common opinion is, that 
the custom was the natural manifestation of the Puritan spirit 
of the times, which sought to extend the influence of religion 
and combine its forms, with all important public proceedings. 
This opinion is of course highly probably, but as nearly all 
the records of the Company, previous to 1698, have been 
lost, it is impossible to determine with certainty, what was 
the first vote or action of the Company in relation to this cus- 
tom, or what produced it. I find a coincidence as to time 
between the commencement of this custom here, and a famous 
military celebration had in London, which has disposed me to 
Peele’ whether, bearing though it does the stamp of New 
Tee hee os eaiieer cheng Sn es 
eon neers y company of the Massa 
chusetts,’" considered itself as a sort of offspring or represen- 
tative of the Honorable Artillery Company of London, with 
Institution some of its original members had formerly 
relay connected. Many of its early military forms and cus- 
meee and particularly the introduction of great guns or artil- 
een “ exercises, were evidently adopted in jmitation 
aaa ate, oo by the London Company. That Company 
aan ak ly tustituted by Henry VILL. His charter grant- 

wea - Privileges, which Were confirmed and enlarge 
by aiauontsoarie During he ii was ante pow 
the (dispersion ee Penlleed in importance, and through 
armies either of the ae ean a een P| 

measure dead. When © g or tee, atliament, it became in 4 
ae ans: ten Cromwell, the man, whom the witty and 
sarcastic Bishop of Gloucester justly deser} having 
“© out-prayed the Independent Justly describes, as hav 
and out-fought the Caine S) Out-witted the Presbyterians 
tector, he flendetved gene came into power, as Lord Pro- 
and diereephersatety portance of reviving this companys 
pod yen eNety rie to himself a numerous and powerlul 
Y9 Y of London, the great | : 1. He 
readily approved of Betereseneathiol England: 

‘eaetiien di @ proposition for its reorganization, be- 
came its friend and patron and appointed his faithful adherent 
Skippon, to be. its Captain General. Much was done by 
Cromwell to give dignity and importance to the Company, 
and to infuse into its members, amounting to some thousands, 
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that spirit of attachment to himself which he desired. On the 
18th of August 1658, the Company had a splendid celebra- 
tion. After muster and field exercises, in the Artillery Gar- 
den, they marched through the city to St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
where a sermon was preached by the Rev. Mr Griffith. Af- 
ter the sermon, the Company escorted their guests, the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen of London and others, to Merchant 
Tailor’s Hall where a banquet had been prepared for their 
refreshment.* This celebration, afterwards observed annual- 
ly, was in August 1658. Now the first notice we have 
a sermon preached before the Ancient and Honor able Artil- 
lery Company of this state, is in June, 1659, the very next 
year. There is no record or evidence I believe of one hav- 
ing been preached earlier than that. This coincidence in re- 
ard to time, is, to say the least, worthy of notice, and con- 
nected with the fact, that at the period, there was a strong 
disposition here to regard the London Company as a model, 
and imitate it as far as possible, it seems to me to render it 
highly probable that the custom of having a sermon preached 
on this anniversay, may have been borrowed from these cele- 
prations of that Company, of which Cromwell was perhaps 
eee Aah any have been the origin of the custom, to 
us there seems to be a moral beauty and a i Ibs ae 
; t simply because It comes down to us hallowed by 
um, aa of observance, but because we feel that there is a 
pe J lliance between religion and liberty, so that they who 
kee aed for the defence of the one, may with propriety as- 
sae il within the temples of the other, and ask in devout 
sem He e, blessing and guidance from that God, who is the 
dpkelei both. Phere is an alliance between religion and 
author a The truths of the one are the foundation principles 
liberty. hve rear the fabric of the other. The first great 
oh if human rights is put forth by that book, which de- 
charter © ons to be ‘* of one blood,” children of a com- 
ak oe “hstts of a common destiny, and the struggle for 
mo! a ’ 

**Highmore’s History of the Honorable Artillery Company of the city of Lon- 
don, p. 81. : 
an Deen 
een idently, however, 
that a sermon had been prea 


v iting 
fact, because even, admitting U , 
niversary to be as old as the Company 


during the administration 0 
not have been “ more than an hundred, 
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freedom to consult and i 5, 
apis freddoon th le ag ap book has opened the 
the martyr has ever preceded ae n the progress of society, 
been the child of religious fr he patriot, and civil liberty has 
pe together. ‘¢ There is Spe: ke — a 

i ” TT. A ruth to r 7 
ee MM 2 a Story, “ more es 2 
cated’ qronn religious lie, civil liberty can not long be sepa- 
without destruction to “ey > Without danger, and ultimately 
deni five ovtiges eee Wherever religious liberty exists 
averit i suppressed oe establish political liberty. Wher- 
last, become the siete e Pprtsis's _establishment will first or 
not itself overthrown ‘= despotism and overthrow, if it be 
Among a free people th very vestige of political right.” 
tit placidam sub Libert erefore whose motto is, ‘ nse pe- 
stitutions are not stteae quelem,” with whom military in- 
aggrandisement and ¢] ers of pay and hire, sustained for 
themselves for the Hab but the organization of the citizens 
tection of their wive. te defence of their firesides, the ro 
order, law, and ri Ke and children, and the mai tai 3 of 
congruity in the sick > among such a people, tl cs gine 

"he casei ight of armed men j ple, there is no in- 
or which arm n in the sanctuary of God. 


4 they def 
In April 173 Y defend. 
held bythe oo the field-day prescri 
yl company.  Bej Prescribed by the charter was 
mon, which was oceup} His denied entrance to the Com- 
the: feld om Capps Hil by British troops, the hed to 
They went to that field ae performed their e if Hons th 
property, from which ny 1US® they rega eat pee Eo 
mortgage of it to th no one had a tight ed it as their own 
previous. Many sale company having 0 exclade them, a 
needed on tl ts afterwards Xpired some years 
ne street bordering 4.2, 2e2_ Some repairs were 


shots . upon j 5 
pce ares z property Belo it, and the question, in 
é g Major Bell, a’ deacon of eee agitated in town 
who commanded the compan rattle Street Church,* 


< YY on 
asked by the moderator, what the above occasion, was 


found the field in possession of he would have done, had he 


been forbidden to enter. 'T'o which he ere Rosie, a 
wed, ¢ wou. 


%* T was led into error here by Mr Whi 

ns 

aon of Brattle Street Church. This is 4 men mentions this Major Bell as 

4 on Bell of that church, but his name wong ‘There was at Jhis od 

%e »who commanded the company in 1774 and ; Daniel. The Major V Pilian 

throp's church. in 1786, was deacod of D: lee 
ir La- 
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have charged bayonets and forced my way, as surely as I 
would force my way into my own dwelling-house, if taken 
possession of by a gang of thieves.” 

‘At the above meeting in April, preparations were made to 
celebrate the anniversary in June. But the battle of Lex- 
ington occurred meanwhile, and after that, resistance to the 
arbitrary power of Great Britain became a stern matter of 
fact ; most of the members were scattered abroad occupied 
with the pressing and fearful realities of war, and no regular 
meetings were held for more than eleven years. 

In August, 1786, the company was revived, principally 
through the exertions of Major Bell, who had been chosen to 
command in 1774. On the fourth of September following, 
there was a public parade, which is thus noticed in the Cen- 
tinel of the sixth of that month, the late venerable editor and 
original proprietor of which paper, is still living, to head the 
roll of the company’s honorary members, and to join in the 
chastened feelings and associations of this day. ‘ For the 
first time,” says the article above alluded to, “ since the 
commencement of the late revolution, the Ancient and Ho- 
nourable Artillery Company, commanded by Major Bell, pa- 
yaded at the State House 1D this town—marched into the 
Common, where they performed a number of military exer- 
cises.-—It was gratifying to the real friends of this country 
to see our aged citizens, some of whom were nearly seventy 
years of age, equipped 


in the accoutrements of soldiery and 
setting an example to the younger part of the community, 
that should their country require their aid in the field, they 
might be found ready disciplined and fit for immediate ser- 
Laat) 
- can hardly be a b 
i ‘Titary array, often prese! 
haapen A of ts city, noe the last ten years, that at this 
time there was not, in the town of Boston, a single military 
association, capable and ready to perform even the slightest 
escort duty. Yet such was the fact. At the general elec- 
tion in June, and on the fourth of July in 1786, the chief 
magistrate of the State had to look for an escort to the Rox- 


bury Artillery. Ancient and Honorable Artillery, 


This parade of the 1 Ar 
‘uerafate, had a sensible and beneficial effect, in reviving the 
military ardor of the metropolis and in reminding the people 


generally of the importance of a well organized and well dis- 
3 


yy one who has seen the splen- 
nted by the various light in- 
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“are ard Several military companies were immedi- 
Falasiics com such was ‘*the ancient respectability of 
Rivadied nae st Lar that when public attention was once 
bers were eatlled thie Were soon filled. Forty new mem- 
most distinguished rat among whom were several of the 
Governor Brook: ‘ Maia of the revolution, such as the late 
Winslow, men aie ajor General Lincoln, and General 
only surpassed by se ape ha cs and patriotic services are 
= a unailing ee hos ea unassuming manners, 
ata C. af 
ing among ogee) for its antiquity, and number- 
and many like them i differ men as those I have mentioned, 
equal in worth, tl in different parts of the Commonwealth, 
» though not in celebrity, should have had great 


Confidence reposed in i 
sed i 5 
been called wis n it by the executive of the State, and 


the Company relat t 
“ His excelleney pe eae ee ae 


selves in every thing i eC 
in : 
y thing in their power to export ciegp te 


ment of the C i 
ness on the pc a pa to.hold themselves in readi- 
same.” we to turn’ out in d of the 
ean to this vote, the Company iy made 
ays subsequently ries Fable active service, and a few 
al. The Com : ed by the governor at Faneuil 
like spirit, and peer rarnes themselves also, to infuse @ 
companies of Bokicns ame readiness in the several militia 
committee of the Com . { the request of the governor, @ 
y ‘i Was appointed to procure suita- 
aon ec of these Companies, 
commissioned by him ; and j by the committee, were each 
3 a It camnot be doubted that the firm 
F Owdoin found in this Company, its 
Produce in Cas uence of its example, went far to 
Spirit of bd wai throughout the Garrscawenliti that 
Persed in ey ptness and vigor with which they met and dis- 

Heres ery Instance the insurgent parties. 

also Sxtitea, a was manifested, and the same influence 
this city and n y ae Company inthe summer of 1814, when 
eighborhood were threatened with invasion by 
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Great Britain, with whom we were then at war. 


the troops of 
‘An order was issued by the commander on the 14th, calling 
the Company together on the 18th of July.—With that una- 


nimity and public spirit which had ever distinguished them, 
the Company immediately determined to stand ready ‘‘ to de- 
fend their country to the last extremity.”? As several of the 
officers selected for that year held commissions in the militia, 
and had been detailed on special duty, the staff of the Com- 
pany, by appointments made by the commander, was reor- 


ganized, as far as necessary ; and agreeably to ancient usage, 
and as comporting with its dignity, the Company held itself 
in readiness, ‘¢ subject only to the orders of his excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief, through the Adjutant-General, to act 
near his excellency, or where he might deem necessity re- 
quired their service.” The Company were several times sta- 
tioned on guard at Fanueil Hall, and kept themselves ever in 
readiness for active service until the December following, 
when orders were issued by the Commander, restoring it to 
its ordinary condition. : 
These two events, the conduct of the Company during the 
troubles of 1786, and the summer of 1814, are the principal 
incidents of public and important interest in its history since 


the revolution. _ 
The impulse given 
long continued to be felt, 
eated, as circumstances requ 
affecting its internal arrangements, 


ry forme to notice. = . ‘ 
Considering the fluctuations, to which all earthly things are 
pect, the periods of light and darkness, of glory and 
a en d each other in all human affairs, the Com- 


ipse, that succeed ea 
eae throughout its existence of two hundred years, has been 
. prosperous, as influential, as respectable, and as honored 


ty institution in the Jand, and as much so as could have 
te ao expected. Public opinion has ever regarded it with 
oe and often with deep and grateful interest. No words 


{ reproach or condemnation have ever been uttered against 
i lt its charter the signature of the first governor 


it. It bears on! : 
of Massachusetts—a name memorable in every department, 
the military inclusive, of the social history of New England. 

d itself worthy of that signature. From 


It has ever prove W ; 
the hour on which it was affixed to the charter, there is not a 
vote, nor act, nor measure of the Company that I have dis. 


to the Company on its revival in 1786 
and has from time to time, been re- 
ired, by changes and regulations 
but which it is not neces- 
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covered, but speaks its members to have been honorable and 
patriotic persons, filled with a sincere love of liberty, a faith- 
ful devotion to public duty, and a deep interest in their coun- 
try’s welfare. And if age, character, and usefulness give a 
claim to public respect and consideration, then an institution, 
whose origin is all but coeval with the foundation of the 
State, on whose roll are to be found the names of the patri- 
otic, the distinguished, the hoi 

whose influence has been felt, 
lied upon in the most pressin 


mored of every generation, 
whose exertions have been re- 


sheer ws ; g§ public emergencies, such an 
institution will long, and ever, 


we trust, be cherished by the 
people of Massachusetts, as an omament and a defence to 
the State. 


I have thus presented, as it seemed proper to do on this 
occasion, and as briefly as might be, the principal features in 
the history of this venerable institution.—We have asked of 
the days of the past. Let us now turn to the present and 
consider, for a few moments some of the thoughts and duties 
which a view of the past and the present suggest. 

The first that urges itself upon our notice, is the justness 
of the principle and the importance of the spirit that led to 
the formation of this Com pany. That principle was, that 
every community ought to be prepared for its own defence 
and security, both against foreign aggression and internal com- 
motion. That spirit was, that in a community of freemen, 
this preparation should be made by the citizens themselves, 
and that in the burden of labor, care, and expense it involves 
all should bear a part. The last of these propositions in in- 
volved in the first. If that be admitted or established, the 


other cannot be doubted or denied, Now must not the first 
be admitted ? Is it not one 


of those self-eyi ropositions, 
whose bare statement is stronger than rtp oe we can 
bring in support of it > To my own mind, the right of self 
defence, of protecting life, persons, and property when assail- 
ed, is so manifestly a natural right and a moral duty, both of 
the individual and the community, that to 0 about to estab- 
lish it by argument is like attempting to at our own iden- 
tity. — We are satisfied of it, there is something within our 
breasts that assures us of it; thought it may be difficult at first, 
however, to make out a chain of Teasoning, in evidence of it, 
cted to be questioned about so 
sked to prove the existence of 


simply because we never expe 
obvious a truth. It is being a 
light at noon day. 
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, 
A different theory has, Lam aware, een Pe ie 
right of self-defence in the individual a Seen aera 
defensive war on the part of the commt pe Tod advocates of 
and opposed by some of the most distingu ke eventto the 
peace. They would have us make no resis ee eth See 
midnight assassin. They would have ne ire eee 
every evil, rather than appeal to arms, on of our wives and 
country against invasion, and the protec 
oe Sle e vane who advocate the crim- 
With all possible respect for si ances, in self- 
inality of averse to force under any, aren ae utterly un- 
defence, 1 cannot but regard the ply the cause of peace. 
sound, and the promulgation of it an Poy port, this opinion is 
So far as it appeals: to Scripture for f Prerpretation, which 
manifestly founded upon a princip’s ke of contradictions, and 
if admitted, makes the Bible a boo es of Providence and 
obedience to it, under the present oF atter of impossibility. 
the present condition of our being, 2™ t evil” literally and 
f we interpret the precept oe bach a forbids all manner of 
apply it universally, it in the first CS not use arguments 
resistance even legal and moral ; se “ain the man, who would 
to dissuade or apply to the laws iad length, if we take it 
do us injury. The precept goes to thi 


: : ing of the words. Again, if 
in the direct and literal Sa eae A reel,” srentttage 


We interpret literally ts oes found in close Se pe 
also interpret literally the pree ife, what ye shall eat. 
with it, i Take no nought Bae ot pe tady wl ye shall 
‘ snk, nor ye : 
or what ye shall drink, no th t mean that we may not use 
put on.?? If the one precep + means that we may not 
force to defend our lives, the ee les + we must sit with 
use labor and skill to supply Bo his special providence to 
folded hands, expecting God, by fowls of the air, and the 
feed and clothe us, as tie. does Ne iver avedience tothe 
lilies J, and a litera ce more evil and 
et, po not, I apprehend Peae to the first. Tr 
confusion than a literal and universe ion is to be put upon 
is obvious that a literal iniere niversally, and not consider- 
i if apple ’ feat 
~ a the te ey to the pels, Pp aha 
for “ ie eclcoare ose, only forbids Mico aie eddies 
ineenae the other only forbids a ay Te- 
temporal wants, so ig. only, intended as a strong expres- 
sentment. As the one es y so the other is only a strone 
sion to inculcate trust in GOC) cS) 
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expression to inculcate meekness and a pacific spirit, not an 
abject and servile one. . 
This opinion, that force may never be appealed to in 
self-defence, assumes also as axioms, two principles, which, 
it seems to me, are not correct. The first is, that man has 
no power over his own life, and that no right or power over 
human life rests in the community. Now this position, in 
the broad form in which it must be stated and used in order 
to support the doctrine of entire hon-resistance, cannot, I 
think, be sustained. If we deny civil government power 
over human life, we virtually annihilate it. Tf it cannot com- 
pel, it can do nothing. The simplest civil process cannot be 
executed, unless government has power through its officers 
to enforce obedience even at the peril and cost of life, if re- 
sistance to that extent be offered. This idea that no right or 
power over human life rests in the community or government, 
and may not be innocently exercised by it, arises from the 
original error, that the individual h 
life, and therefore cannot delegate 
to the community. But has not 
his own life? If we say that he has not, 
the noblest acts of heroism in the world’ 
When a man plunges into the ocean, to 


rer over 


rescue a fellow being 
from a watery grave ; when he rushes through the flames, to 
snatch the unconscious sleeper from the midnight conflagra- 


tion ; when he watches by the bedside of fearful and 
gious disease, and braves the pestilence. 
may not want a hand to minister and heart to soothe him ; 
when he stands at the stake unyielding and unblenched, that 
truth may not want a witness, we look upon him with admi- 
ration and reverence, and thank God: that there are noble 
impulses in our natures. But if he have no power over his 
own life, he is committing a great sin. If that be the pos- 
session he is to guard above all others, his first care must be 
to avoid danger in every form. If he nave no power over 
his own life, then he has no right to €Xpose it or sacrifice it. 
even as a patient minister in the chamber of sickness. He 
must keep aloof from him whom the Pestilence has seized, 
and be deaf to every cry for help in danger. Or if he have 
a right thus to expose it, then he has power over his own 
life. He is at liberty to sacrifice it for the good of others, 
and he is at equal liberty to defend it, if need be, at the peril 
of others. It is, like every thing he ha 


I I S, a gift, a trust, which 
he is so to use as seems to him will best subserve the great 


é conta- 
» that a dying brother 
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i ved in 
interests of truth, liberty and human Be asian 
this light, circumstances may arise, 1n Me his life on the field of 
man a right and a duty for him to perl! 4 
battle. Cae those, who 
Another principle assumed, or i ates fee any cir- 
maintain the criminality of an appeal to breathe, and eat, and 
cumstances, is that life, mere power tt isa blessing. “Light 
sleep is our great, our chief = the eyes to behold the 
is sweet, and a pleasant thing it is lor ch an inestimable good 
sun ;”’ but is mere animal geal re anoaced arta ? 
thet all other thite Pi et life, though it be pro- 
Shall we cry “Life! life! g 


i ? Let us 

: vitude ? 
longed amid deprivations, iguoranceymnd ad beneath the iron 
but breathe though it be the air of slavery, a Wielknow that 


scourge of despotism.” We cannot a ae its bare phy- 
the value of life depends; n00 i se 2 and) pe enantio 

i upon the 2 ought, speech 
ne 7 nae, upon the eens Saat Ai mera 
and action that are permitted, upon t ei property are secured 
peace, and the just rights of ee Lat The life of one man, 
by wise institutions and impartial Biae 


. oment 
-eizhed for one m 
is not to be welg creat truth or 
or of ten thousand men, t of some gr 


i a oe “W 
against the defence and establishme the condition of millions, 
principle, which may affect tae ole world ; and if atime 

ae inies of the wh ‘ ion arise 
estinies 9 f a question 
Pi he ae net decide between yen es iife-valec. 
as to which we will relinquish, life, Pane <¢ Give me liberty, or 
able, who would not say with the patri 


give me death ?” .. discussion. Throughout 
But I need not prolong this d especially in this coun- 
christendom at the present day, an f pees. They regard 
try all enlightened men are friends O' Pot at in’ the last 
a asa tenable evil, never to ‘project of universal peace 
<tremi " Kk upon the } which human phi- 
ea ae I ecg ee a omoted not by seal 
; > 
in shee ml in alt Bat it is to be pP ce, but by inspiring 
ies ee ot theory of non-resistan f justice and a re: 
: See = 
ielied ounces with a a ts is to be accom- 
spect for each other’s rights and ae not by straining and 
. : * it cal ae: 
pithed, prone aaay etre precept, but by bringing 
enforcing a pase Leer of christian morality, and ‘im- 
communities to obey the irit of the Christian religion. 
buing them with the whole sp! 


; 
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Util this be done, and even then perhaps, it will be neces- 
sary, it will be the right and duty of every community to be 
prepared for its own defence, against foreign enemies and 
the domestic disturbers of its peace. If this preparation is to 
be made, to whom shall it be entrusted ? By whom shall it 
be made? But one answer can be given to these questions 
in this country. It can be entrusted only to the great body 
of the citizens themselves. It can be made only by a well 
organized and well disciplined militia. This truth has been 
so ably illustrated, so strongly set forth in discourses lately 
delivered on this anniversary, that it is unnecessary for me to 
add a word. I may be permitted, however, in the name of 
the wise and patriotic men, and as religious and peaceable as 
they were wise and patriotic, who two hundred years ago felt 
and acted upon this uth, I may be permitted in their name 
to press Its importance upon those to whom the destinies of 
the country are now entrusted, and to urge them to beware 
how they permit neglect, contempt and dismemberment to 
overtake an institution, which through two centuries has proy- 
ed itself adequate to the most trying emergencies that ever 
befell any people. If our militia system needs changes let 
them be made. Let its organization be altered from time to 
time as circumstances require ; but let not the system be 
abandoned, or looked upon with indifference and contempt 

Let every man feel it to be his duty as a good citizen, cither 
to bear a part in it by active service, or to uphold it’ by his 


influence as the best safeguard of our peace and the sure de- 
fence of our liberty. 

There are many thoughts and duties suggested by the as- 
sociations connected with this day, and the history. ani 
hundred years which it brings up to our view, T will ack yous 
attention however, to but one nore, and that is the confidence 
chastened and watchful, I admit, but still confidence, which 
we ought to cherish in our free institutions and in’ the pro- 
gress and permanence of our country. "Phere ig Pra’ 
perhaps, for something to be said upon this point. Of thoea 
two great parties into which every ‘ 


community is always di- 
vided, .the hopeful, and the despondent, the lier is suerte 


many adherents in our land. It is not uncommon now, to 
hear doubt and distrust, or indifference expressed : to Sa 
with those who think that our social and domestic blessings, 
our civil institutions and privileges, are not so secure as they 
once were, those who think they Perceive a fearful, restless 
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irreverent and disorganizing spirit. ae 
Society, producing a rapidly increasing aa aeardiofinndie 
toward that utter contempt of all law, that i ‘3 SohieH Hist 
vidual rights, that indisposition to all civil orale a 

. d, sooner or later, in des 
lead to anarchy and confusion, and end, fme ivtonbacialnbog 
potism. That there are some strong Bei Dignan en- 
this sentiment of apprehension, themes ry of government is 
thusiast must admit. No form or gaan th ral publican in- 
perfect. There are evils and dangers ages ‘oe called to 
stitutions, as well as all others. Those assions, supported 
administer them, carried away by apt an unwise and in- 
and guided by party influences, may Frac or trample, for a 
judicious policy, may neglect, over of the country, and 
time, upon the great and true See the nation into'a pos- 
bring the domestic, or foreign, affairs i But does it follow, 
ture oppressive and disheartening to all. anecessary result of 
that this unwise and oppressive policy 3s ly and inseparably 
republican institutions, an evil = yo our attachment, 
connected with them, one that should ewnadeni in them ? 
diminish our respect, and shake our rites only with kings, 
Does it follow that political wisdom is we independent legis- 
that hereditary lordships can alone inal prosperous, must 
lation, or that a people to be hapEy lace their destinies in 
divest themselves of their rights, a” ant ? Surely no! Un- 
ve keeping of an so OC ent they who administer 
der any and every form of § 


pate r may intention- 
fs : ke mistakes, © 
the affairs of a nation, may mal ative as well as moral ca- 


tionally do wrong. In their legisl sin, and either through 
pacity, they are liable to error a thirst for power, if you 
Ignorance or obstinacy, or an an do essential injury 
choose to suppose that motive, va -, No matter how ex- 
to the great interests of me ROT administration must 
cellent the theory of a gov 


# istake or perversion 
‘onal failure, mistal iP ar 
ever be exposed to occas! by men, of whom, all are 


since it is ever to Le adminis there be then in cal GE 

7 r ride iba ool ses ; as) a Eee sly 2 

where the people have oo ibe at times misruled, and have 

its alle misranage, iis beter tet it shold, bs done, by 

Palace dea ae te whom might makes right, who 
4 
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has no law but his own will, and let th: 
can enforce it by a million bayonets. 


Another sore evil attending free institutions is the danger 
of frequent outbreaks of popular violence, of combinations 


among the masses, for riotous, illegal, and unjust proceedings, 
and the inability of the government on the other hand. through 
its limited power, ' 3 


torepress and subdue them. ‘This is a 
dark and fearful chapter in the history of our own times. 
Upon the scenes of popular violence, riot and bloodshed, 
that have within the last few years disgraced so many of the 
cities and villages of our land, no one can look with more 
abhorrence and regret than I do myself, nor be more disposed 
to inflict, with stern severity, upon their perpetrators, the ut- 
most rigor of the laws, whose majesty they have saolated and 
trampled upon. But is this evil’ so great, is this dan er so 
imminent, so exclusively connected with free eels a 
to make us regard the possession of such institutions Soe Ss 
ful good, and dispose us to change them for athe hes oubt- 
bitrary and despotic ? Ithink not. The evil and the ee ar- 
are not the exclusive results, nor the exclusive attendant or 
free institutions. Outbreaks of popular violence haye ae 
curred, and do occur frequently, under the sternest and sont 

despotic governments, and those stern and despotic oy ase 
ments with the ever ready, and ever uplifted arm e nm 
military power, have sometimes found it a difficult Sanit their 
repress and subdue them. Their origin lies deeper th ot 
form of civil government, in the very sonstititi¢n oo 
nature, in the ignorance, Prejudice,’ passions and te 
of sentiment, that must ever exist in e 2 
every form of government., Whether 
tions, more frequent occasions are likely . 4 
ent of pepulee passions and se ile occur for the excite- 
not easily solved. For myself ‘J cann 
occasions will be least frequent in th 
society, where a wholesome and wel] 
tablished where its sphere of a 
opened to all, and where human natur e 
os unobstructed field for advancement Ind ered to it the 
confess that I should prefer to take my 
and happiness, under such a form and condition of societ 
than live where I Must meet at every step he Pees 
hireling soldiery, paid sixpence a day fo P> a@ mer 'y 


2 t being ready to shoot 
whomsoever their masters order them to shoot . 


at will be what it may, 


any 
man 


7 ——e 
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But notwithstanding these and other evils incident to republi- 
institutions there is yet ground for us to cherish a rational and 
can institutions in them, a confidence which will make us 
cheerful confidence in ? hold, preserve, and perpetuate 
ready to do what we can to uphold, prese aking tbatehorid 
them in ow land. Far be it from me to say any ary f national 
encourage that weak and ay eee ae rone 3 
vanity, which heretofore, perhaps ue ee I ma ie check 
cherish and express; but 1 pula emai of Aigpoaiacee 
that equally weak and enervating sep Aa some portion of the 
and distrust, which is getting to perv? ils, palsies the energies 
community and which, so far as It ae 8 We are encom- 
and unfits the heart for duty and hoe : ies, as every commu- 
passed with evils and dangers and ene s tended to be 
nity and every individual, must binges be watchful and guard 
one of discipline and trial. Let us ential and invaluable 
against these. But we also possess CSS°! ation enjoys. We 
blessings and privileges, such as no meena and that we 
ought to strive to maintain and digress manly and rational 
may preserve them, let us cherish cea dacs and which 
hope, which inspires courage and incl d despondency would 
will often win success, when deabaee d the ob 
inevitably lead to failure. «aT organization, and the ob- 
The cee principle of our pol ine es one which, if there 
Ject and purpose of that organization, 


i to inspire us 
i d hope in man, ought Pp : 
be goodness in God and ho} a eae 


: % t go 7] ¥ 
with confidence. ‘¢ a SI mon which any one echoes beet 
ber” is nly principle, Uf <etian love, can Wish to 
has icetrea. the spirit a pe the 


r society in which 
instituti f his country, OF the : : yi c 
see the institutions of his Cele een 


% instit ste, 8 = 
he dwells established. “ene they exhibit it, ye carry 
this princi " y embo: ? a than has ever 
pee one and on @ oa ee 
been done ee And what 1s a agmmostic happiness, of 
present us a- picture of social an of physical, intellectual 
extended and extending caer world has never seen ? 

as Saws 
: ent, such vithin a compara- 
Ce ee * countries, unt ee find oe nu- 
tively oe and presoribed cite ree of luxury, a small 
merous refinements, and a MS 1, more cultivated, more 


: : re intellectua 
portion of society, more in very respect, than can be met 
polished, more advanced in ef 


‘i try, in which intel- 
4 -ou find a country, i 
with among us. But can y i ate 
Len Ea virtue, are so generally, so widely dif- 
? > 


| 
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fused, as they are in our own? 


Can you find one, in which 
there is so much com 


petence and so little beggary ; one in 
which so much might be retrenched from so many families, 
before poverty would be perceptible, or the cry of want be 


heard ;* one in which there is such a vast aggregate amount 
of comfort, knowledge, 


enjoyment and progress ? I ques- 
tion if you can find it upon earth. Are you rich and educa- 
ted, possessing abundant means and refined tastes, you may 
unquestionably liye more entirely as you wish, as your ease or 
convenience may dictate, in Paris or London, or Florence 
or Naples, or any of the gay and brilliant cities of Europe, 
than in the quiet city of the Pilgrims, or any of the growing, 
bustling, unadvanced cities of America. What then ! are all 
rich? Must society, in forming its government, and mould- 
ing its institutions, and must we in judging of their excellen- 
cies and defects, have reference only to the convenience and 
gratification of a class, and that necessarily a small class of its 
members ? Were you poor, or were your children poor ; 
had you, or had they, to make their own Way in the world, 
with no wealth but the strength of their own sinews and the 
energy of their own intellects, where would you place them ? 
In the artificial society, under the arbitrary governments and 
limited despotisms of Europe, or among the bleak hills but 
healthy moral atmosphere of New England, where a broad 
and free path would be open for their attainment of all those 
objects, that give dignity and value to life? You cannot hesi- 
tate, no one could hesitate in his choice, An unhappy influ- 
ence perhaps is produced by our frequent and increasing in- 
tercourse with Europe. Some of our countrymen ae to 
be blinded by its luxuries and splendor, so that they perceive 
not the fearful miseries and crying injustice of its pel insti- 
a — iene oe residence and travel 
have 2d with the simplin; 

have so narrowed and darkened the} Deore ney, oF hom, 


eir hearts, that th 
arrow | ‘ ley can no 
longer rejoice in the wise and benificent institutions of their 


country—institutions, which if th 
treme of society the most elab 
nature, and permit them to live in the highest state of refine- 
ment and luxury, produce not in the other creatures half 
fiend and half brute, and condem, : 

poverty, ignorance and degradati 
duce it may be a simpler, but far more general, diffusive, equal- 


*See Buckminster’s Sermon, on our blessings as Americans. 
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: A sympathy with 
izing and advancing pees Wi cat ir os old 
Ud Tue : 
these, and much as I shou ike to look upon its monuments, 
vorld h as I should like to look eta 
world, much Itiplied and magnificent works of art, its 
its temples, its multiple ried, forms of social ‘life, I would 
natural scenery and its : rm sight is to be purchased by the 
rather never see them, 1 f a hair, of my love of liberty, 
diminution, to the tything hes my reverence for man and 
my confidence in free institu ve npate ofl ai sintes batras 
for all men, not as creatures at & nature, of an ever un- 
beings of a glorious and ae For myself I cannot but 
folding and advancing destiny. _ rinciple of the common 
rejoice, that here the great Christan Pietzed but everything 
good, is not only theoretically acknov cannot but have con- 
done to carry it out and apply it, an d divine, so consonant 
fidence that a principle so generous an) tions of man’s nature, 
to the nobler dictates and nobler bab upon it end in ruin 
will not fail, nor the institutions foun 
and_ confusion. Jso when I turn from the 
This confidence is increased also xhibited in the history 
principle to its influence and effects, 2 ill into the depths of 
y as you d whenever 
of the past. Go back as far as yherever and whener 
antiquity we find that this principle, ee given an im- 
it has operated, has done er a a carried forward the 
: sart of the le ‘ for 
tand heartol te social comfort 
a iphowintien et arts, 10 SET ie two hundred 
not ie —_ nie confine our ee country, we find 
years cemagee in the history of aaie of the principle, and 
evidence both of the beneficial tenden U  aees existing in the 
of the spirit of vitality, power ei the outset, the civil 
institutions founded upon It if He free and ina great mea~ 
institutions of this country have De to exist. Before and af- 
sure republican—yet they Se ae and jn the country at 
3 ral s' 2 : 
ter the revolution, in the seve! curred, periods of danger, 
large, pressing emergencies have eri the community was full 
trouble and dismay have Feats or the nation, seemed to 
isr articular $ isastrous change— 
be mer ae toe tf some fearful ae of state — 
ickly away: 
yet the danger passed quickly 4 raat on its course for years, 
safely through the temper eile I find in my country’s 
under prosperous and swell Rance in my country’s institu- 
history another ground ues crib are past, while they tell us 
tions. If we ask of the day dent, they tell us also to * be of 
to be watchful, cautious, prugen's 


good cheer, of good hope.’ 
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Lastly — The superintending providence of God is another 
ground of confidence. ‘Time will not permit me to illustrate 
= point “ ages as I proposed. I may simply remark 
however, that the plan of that providence, so far as it can be 


gathered from the history of the world, is evidently a plan of 


progress and advancement for the human race. it seems to 


he the will and purpose of God, the object of all his gifts, the 
design of all his revelations, to carry forward Tan to 
higher and higher degrees of knowledge, virtue and happi- 
ness ; and when [ consider the extraordiuar merci Bah 
have been granted from time to time, the Sei, “ali eS 
ences which have been brought to bear u son tl rdinary intu- 
cannot persuade myself, that the design FA all ne country, I 
pointment, that the end of all this array of mea ne disap- 
tifulness of opportunities, is simply to dig a final sl 
grave for liberty and the highest and purest ic ees ne onaus 
believe in God, therefore have I hope in God's r hildren, i 
believe in the Gospel of Jesus Christ, as a reli is ‘i rae I 
and moral regeneration, therefore do I trust that th i Gberty 
will preserve my country free and happy. Let ee eee 
that Gospel and we are safe. America, as I a bs me ra 
owes its discovery, and the first permanent institution of ved, 
ization made upon its shores, to christian faith. [, t h; a 
still be reverenced, let it ever find an altar in the ; hat faith 
the people and receive obedience in their liv Glas pe mae 
institutions shall endure, a name and a praise es, and those 
On8: among the na- 

Gentlemen of the Ancient and Honorable Ar il 
pany—l congratulate you on beholding th rtillery Com- 
tennial anniversary of your institution, 1 ‘ei Second cen- 
in this event, and trust and believe, that sa with yee 
else have changed, around you and shoud vhile all things 
no change in the lofiy principles and fe: us, there has been 


; elines ae 
animated the members of your band, Ona or by originally 
poses for which your company was established co ~— pur- 

fe} onger ex- 


ists. Your services are not needed 
* = A now * sae 
the native tribes of America. Would Ay erg us against 
had never needed any thing to itStect ' — tribes 
Alas f Already the last feeble rewnant ae — ents 
race is on its march to cross the Mississippi ag 25 
e Pee + ep a $ iy s 

gathering for that miserable pilgrimage, the aged and the infant. 
the women, the children and the chists — . aed 
their brows, sorrow and despair in their hearts. One long 

o 
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jast lingering mournful look is cast upon their pleasant homes 
and upon the graves of their fathers, and then they move, 
“the white man pressing upon their heels for terror or des- 
patch.” May God go with them! May his providence 
protect them, may his mercy forgive us ! : 

_ But though the original need of your corps no longer exists, 
its mission is not yet all accomplished. It has rendered, and 
may yet render other valuable serivees. The militia of Mas- 
sachusetts has ever sustained a high rank. The skill and 
bravery of its officers, the intrepidity and firmness of its 
men, have ever been a sure defence, not only to the State, 
but to the country. In the struggle of the revolution, the 
citizen soldiers of Massachusetts, who left their farms, and 
workshops, and merchandise to fight the battles of liberty, 
never shrunk from peril, fatigue, sacrifice, hardship. They 
poured out their blood like water, and ‘their bones now lie 
mingled with the soil of every State from New England to 

7eorgia,’ 

Much of that high character and well earned fame may be 
ascribed to the influence of your association ; and in lifting up 
the militia system from the dust and degradation into which 
it has well nigh fallen, much also may yet be done by it. | Let 
your association remain a nursery of soldiers and a legion of 
honor. Enrol among your members, and bring within your 
ranks the wise, the patriotic and the high principled, and none 
but these, from all parts of the Commonwealth. Let this 
anniversary be a gathering from the whole State of many of 
the ‘good men and the true” who are ready to stand, side by 
side, shoulder to shoulder, for the defence of the Constitution 
and the Law, for the liberties and the peace of the people ; 
and let there go forth from it an influence and a spirit which 
shall make every man feel that if it be a privilege to enjoy 
the blessings of’ liberty, it is also a privilege, a high and sol- 
emn duty, to be prepared and ready to bear arms in its de- 

ence. 

One of my distinguished predecessors, Dr Coleman, the 
first pastor of the church in Brattle Square, who by a singu- 
lar Coincidence, addressed your COMPS» gue hundred years 
ago this day, is the first, whose printed discourse styles you, 
“the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company.” May 
that title still be yours an hundred years hence. May he who 
on that day shall’ address you, have no tale of shame or sor- 
row to tell; or if it be that the coming century, fearful and 
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momientuous as are its aspects, is to be fruitful, not in bles- 
aiogs but disaster, not in glory but in ruin to our country 
shies ey you and your successors, be found true to principle 
and to duty to the end. As you were the first regularly or- 
golzen association for the defence of American Vibert a 
Gensa ibe A hime that holy cause ; and if ever is 
e the ruthless march of despotism, may 


the last, which goes down, bi i 
furled for its defence upon ieee ee 


PREACHERS OF THE COMPANY'S SERMON. 
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seers 
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John Norton, 
Samuel Whiting, sen. 
Samuel Ward, 
John Higginson, 
‘Thomas Shephard, 
James Allen, 
Increase Mather, 
Edmund Brown, 
Samuel Danforth, 
John Wilson, 
Samuel Torrey, 
John Oxenbridge, 
Thomas Thatcher, 
Urian Oakes,* 
Seaborn Cotton, 
Joshua Moody, 
Samuel Phillips, 
Samuel Willard,* 
Josiah Flint, 
Samuel Nowell,* 
Edward Bulkley, 
William Adams, 
John Richardson,* 
Samuel Whiting, 
Jobn Hales, 
Samuel Cheever, 
Joshua Moody, 


Boston. 
Lynn. 
Ipswich. 
Salem. 
Charlestown. 
Boston. 

Do. 
Sudbury. 
Roxbury. 
Boston. 
Weymouth. 
Boston. 

Do. 
Cambridge. 
Hampton. 
Portsmouth. 
Rowley. 
Boston. Proverbs iv: 23. 
Dorchester. 

—_ Gen. iv. 14. 
Concord. 

Dedham. 

Newbury. Luke iii. 14. 
Lynn. 

Beverly. 

Marblehead. Hebrews ii. 10. 
Boston. Proverbs xvi. 32. 


{ MS. in Hist. Lip. J 


Romans viii. 37. 


Intermission of 5 years under Andros’ government. 


Cotton Mather,* 

John Bailey, 

John Danforth, 

Moses Fiske, 

Peter Thatcher, 
Michael Wigglesworth, 
Nehemiah Walter, 
Joseph Belcher,* 
Samuel Willard,* 


Boston. Tsaiah ii. 4. 


Watertown. 

Dorchester. 

Braintree. (MS. in Hist. Lib. 
Milton. 

Malden. 

Roxbury. 

Dedham. 1 Cor. ix. 26, 27. 
Boston. 1 Kings 1x. 22. 


«Those marked with a star were printed. From 1633 to 1659 co names are preserved, 
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Benjamin Wadsworth,* 
Ebenezer Pemberton,* 
Benjamin Coleman, 
Grindall Rawson, 
Henry Gibbs, 
Thomas Bridge, 
Roland Cotton, 
Cotton Mather, 
Samuel Danforth,* 
Ebenezer Pemberton, 
Increase Mather, 
Nehemiah Walter, 
Peter Thatcher, 
Sampson Stoddard 
Joseph Sewall, 
Joseph Stevens, 
Joseph Baxter, 
Thomas Blowers, 
John Barnard, 
John Webb, 
Thomas Symmes,* 
Thomas Prince, 
William Cooper, 
Thomas Foxcraft, 
Ebenezer Thayer, 
Samuel Checkley, 
John Swift, 

William Waldron, 
Ebenezer Gay,* 
William Welsteed, 
John Hancock, 
James Allin, 

Oliver Peabody,* 
Nathaniel A ppleton,* 
Charles Chauncey,* 
Hull Abbot,* 

Peter Clark,* 
William Williams,* 
Benjamin Colman,* 
Samuel! Mather,* 
Mather Byles,* 
Samuel Phillips,* 
John Taylor, 
William Hooper, 
Joseph Pareons,* 
Thomas Prentice, 
Nathaniel Walter,* 
William Hobby,* 
Samuel Dunbar,* 
Ellis Gray, 
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Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Mendon. 
Watertown. 
Boston. 
Sandwich. 
Boston. 
Taunton. 
Boston. 

Do. 

Roxbury. 
Weymouth. 
Chelmsford. 
Boston. 


Charlestown. 


Medfield. 
Beverly. 
Marblehead. 
Boston. 


Do. 
Roxbury. 
Boston. 


Framingham. 


Boston. 
Hingham, 
Boston. 
Lexington. 
Brookline. 
Natick. 
Cambridge, 
Boston. 
Charlestown, 


Salem Vilage, 


Weston, 


Andover, 
Milton. 
Boston. 
Bradford, 
Charlestown, 
Roxbury, 
Reading. 
Stoughton, 
Boston, 


Isaiah iii. 2. 
Luke iii. 14. 
Hebrews xi. 33. 
Eph, vi. 11. 
Psalms xliv. 6. 
Daniel xi. 32. 
Matthew xi. 12. 


Hebrews x 


Joshua i. 7. 
Acts ¥. 39. 
1 Samuel xviii 
1 Samuel ii. 30. 
Revelations xix. 14. 
Tsanah ii. 4. 


Romans viii. 37. 

i. 18. 
Revelations iii. 21. 
Eeel. viii. 8. 


1 Samuel xvi 


1 Chronicles xii. 33. 
Psalms exxii. 6. 
Psalms xlv. 3—5. 

1 Chron. y. 1s—g0, 
1 Tim. vi. 12, 

2 Samuel xxii. 35. 
Acts x. 7, 

2 Samuel x. 12. 
Zechariah i. 8, 
Isaiah iy, 4. 
Proverbs xxi. 31. 


Ephesians vi. 12, 13. 


2 Samuel i. 18. 
James iv. 1. 

Judges x: 2: 
Exodus xv. 3. 


2 


1 Corinthians xvi. 13. 


Eccl. ix. 18. 
Tsaiah xi. 10. 

1 Samuel xvii. 39. 
1 Samuel xvii. 45. 
Judges y. 18. 
Proverbs xvi. 32. 
Galatians vi. 4. 
2 Samuel xvii. 8. 
Isaiah 1x 
2 Timothy iv. 7, 8- 


Psalms Ixxviii. 9, 10. 


Hebrews xf. 32—34 
Micah. iv. 3, 4. 
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1750. Andrew Eliot, Do. 
1. Samuel Cooper,* Do. 
2. Ebenezer Bridge,* Chelmsford. 
3. Samuel Cooke, Cambridge. 
4. Samuel Porter, Sherburne. 
5. Thaddens Maccarty, Worcester. 
6. Ebenezer Pemberton,* Boston. 
7. Samuel Checkley, jr. Do. 
8. Thomas Barnard,* Salem. 
9. Amos Adams,* Roxbury. 
1760. Josiah Sherman, Woburn. 
1. Jason Haven,* Dedham. 
2. Samuel Locke, Sherburne. 
3. Thomas Balch,* Dedham. 
4. Samuel Woodward, Weston. 
5. Gad Hitchcock,* Pembroke. 
6. John Brown, Hingham. 
7. Daniel Shute,** Do. 
8. Jonas Clark,* Lexington. 
9. Phillips Payson, Chelsea. 
1770. Samnel Stillman,* Boston. 
1. Eli Forbes,* Brookfield. 
2. Nathaniel Robbins,* Milton. 
3. Simeon Howard,* Boston. 
4. John Lathrop,* Do. 


2 Chronicles vi. 7, 8. 
2 Kings v.1. ~ 
Acts x. 1, 2. 

1 Samuel xvii. 38, 39. 
Romans xii. 18. 
Psalms Ixviii. 30. 
Hebrews xi. 34. 
Isaiah xiii. 4, 5. 
Isaiah liv. 16, 17. 
Matthew x. 34. 
Psalms exlix. 6. 
Proverbs xvi. 32. 


Daniel iv. 35. 


2 Chronicles xvi 
Psalms esliv. 1. 
2 Timothy ii. 3. 
Exodus xv. 3, 
Psalms cxxii. 8. 
Galatians v. I. 
Romans xii. 18. 


1775 Rev. Mr Gordon of Roxbury was chosen to preach, but war breaking out, 


NY 


no sermon was preached till 1787. 


1787. John Clarke, Boston. 
8. David Osgood,* , Medford. 
9. Thomas Barnard,* Salem. 
1790, Jonathan Homer,* Newions 
1. Samuel Parker, Boston. 
2 Joseph Eekley,* ine 
3. Peter Thacher,* wes 
4. Samuel West,* Do. 
5. John T. Kirkland,* Dos 
6. William Bentley, Salem 
7. Henry Ware, Hingham. 
8. Nathaniel Thayer,* Lancaster. 
9. William Emerson,* Harvard. 
1800. David Kellogg, Framingham 
1. Jobn S. Popkin, Base 
2. Abiel Abbot,* Haverhill. 
3. Jedediah Morse,* Chan 
4. Joseph Tuckerman,* Chelsea. 
5. Thaddeus M. Harris, Dorchester. 
6. James Kendall,* Plymouth. 
7. Thomas Baldwin,* Boston. 
8. Leonard Woods,* Nevins: 
9. John Foster,* Brighton. 


Isaiah iv. 5. 
Tsaiah iv. 5. 
Isaiah xi. 13. 
1 Chronicles xii. 33. ° 


Psalms Ixxxv. 5. 


Psalms Ixxvi. 10. 
Proverbs xxx. 5, 6. 

1 Corinthians xii. 25. 
Proverbs xvi. 32. 
Psalms exlix. 6. 
Judges vii. 18. 
Nehemiah iv. 17. 
Ephesians v, 29. 
Psalms Ixxvii 5 
Matthew xi. 19. 

1 Peter i. 10, 11. 
2Chron xxxii,5—g. 
Mark xiii. 7, 
Hebrews ii. 10. 
Proverbs xxiv. 6. 


Charles Lowell,* 

Horace Holley, 
Eliphalet Porter,* 

John Pierce, 

Samuel Cary,* 

Francis Parkman, 

Paul Dean,* 

Daniel C. Saunders,* 

Henry Colman,* _ 

Thomas Gray,* 

John Codman,* 

Edward Everett, 

John G. Palfrey, 

John S. J. Gardner,* Do. 
James Walker, Charlestown. 
Nath. L. Frothingham,* Boston. 
EF. W. P. Greenwood,* Do. 
John Brazer, Salem. 
John Pierpont,* Boston. 
Bernard Whitman,* Waltham. 
Caleb Stetson,* Medford. 
Samuel Barrett,* Boston. 
Charles W. Upham, Salem. 


James Thompson, Do. 
Frederick K. Hedge,* 
John G. Palfrey,* 
Chandler Robbins,* 


West Cambridge. 
Cambridge. 
Boston. 
Cambridge. 
Boston. 


Artemas B, Muzzey,* 
Samuel K. Lothrop,* 


2 Samuel x. 12. 
Nehemiah iv. 14—18. 
Hebrews xi. 32—34 
Psalms exxii. 6—9- 
2 Samuel xxiv 16. 
Matthew x. 34. 
Romans xi 

2 Chron. xvii. 10. 
Psalms exxxvii. 5, 6+ 
Romans xii. 13. 
Jeremiah iv. 6. 
Psalms cxxvi. 6. 
Jeremiah vi. 16. 
Acts x. 1, 2. 


1 Corinthians x. 15. 
Romans xiii. 7. 
Psalms ii. 11. 


1 Samuel iv. 22. 
Romans viii. 19. 
Revelations iii, 2. 
iii. 14, 
Romans xiii. 3,4, 
Deut. iv. 32, 


